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Don 


ya! 


Regardless of whether or not you believe 
in big business, there is always a certain 
satisfaction in conducting business nego- 
tiations with an organization which. per- 
sonifies responsibility. 

The last, but not least, reason might be 
as an appeal to your pride in assisting a 
Western industry to grow into greater ser- 
vice for the people of the West. 

PIONEER WHITE LEAD is a Fuller 
product. Master and journeymen painters 
are genuinely pleased when you specify 
Fuller’s. 


PURE COLORS IN OIL when bearing 


the Fuller label have been used so satis- 
factorily that comment is superfluous. 
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Why Specify Fuller Products? 


See Fuller Products be used 
because Fuller’s have been in 
business since "49? Ue say “Yes”— 
you ask “Why”? 


Our business has grown from a 
small one-room building in Sacra- 
mento in 49 to our sixteen branches 
of today. 


Our products must pass a series 
of exacting tests before they are 
placed on the market. We are far 
more critical than any consumer can 
be. They must be right. 


SILKENWHITE ENAMEL is made by 
Fuller’s. A most alluring product, because 
it produces such admirable interiors, both 
in Gloss and Eggshell effects. 

FIFTEEN FOR FLOORS is Fuller's. 
Its quick-drying, durable, beauty of finish, 
hot and cold water resisting qualities 
recommend it for most serious considera- 
tion. 


FORTY FOR FINISHING is Fuller’s 
Finishing Varnish, and will outwear any 
interior varnish on the market. 

FIFTY FOR FLATTING is Fuller’s 
Varnish that produces a rubbed effect with- 
out the attendant labor. 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 


“Since ’49”’ 


Boise Sacramento 
Tacoma Los Angeles 
Santa Monica Oakland 
San Francisco Stockton 





Spokane Seattle 

San Diego Salt Lake City 
Hollywood Pasadena 
Long Beach Portland 
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PRELIMINARY STUDY FOR UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 


OAKLAND’S NEW PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY C. W. DICKEY* 


A school building program is being car- 
ried on in Oakland under a five million dol- 
lar bond issue involving four million in 
buildings and one million in land. There will 
be three large new high schools, one complete 
Junior High School, and parts of five others, 
one new Neighborhood School, and parts of 
four others, four new Elementary Schools, 
and parts of twelve others. In each case 
where a part of a school is built the com- 
plete structure is planned so that future addi- 
tions may be intelligently made. 


The work has been handled in a somewhat 
different manner from other school building 





*Supervising Architect for Oakland Board of Education. 


projects. It has been centered in a Construc- 
tion Department where the first preliminary 
sketches originate, where all standards are 
developed, and where general information of 
all kinds is disseminated to the Architects. 
This department also handles the structural, 
mechanical, electrical and sanitary engineer- 
ing, all specification work, details of techni- 
cal equipment and finish, and all superinten- 
dence of construction. In this way the work 
is standardized and all the Architects are 
enabled to work along the same general lines. 
They restudy the design presented them by 
the Construction Department and then pre- 
pare the general working drawings. In this 
department the architectural work is directed 
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THE BUILDING REVIEW 


by C. W. Dickey, Supervising Architect, and 
the construction work by Marston Cambell, 
Chief of Construction. 

The school building program has now ad- 
vanced sufficiently to demonstrate the general 
character of architectural work that may be 
expected. Some of the largest and most in- 
teresting schools are yet not completely de- 
signed, but the bulk of the work is already on 
paper and many of the smaller buildings and 
additions to present buildings are completed 
and occupied. 

Architecturally, the buildings partake of 
the spirit and environment of California. 
They are all low and of more or less open 
design, with many cloistered corridors and 
large interior courts. The architecture fol- 
lows the various styles of the Mediterranean, 
with plain concrete walls and tiled roofs, 
with most of the embellishment concentrated 
at the entrances, beauty being obtained by a 
careful study of masses and proportions 
rather than by the use of columns, cornices, 
belt courses or similar ornament. The park- 
ing of the sites will be a vital part of the 
architecture. 

The planning of these buildings from a 
pedagogical standpoint has been directed 
largely by committees of school principals 
and other experts and specialists from the 
Oakland School Department. The co-opera- 
tion between these committees and the Con- 
struction Department has been most close, 
and all plans have passed their scrutiny and 
received their approval before being pre- 
sented to the Board of Education. 

The general business of the whole program 
for the first year and a half was handled by a 
committee composed partly of business men 
and partly of members of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Serving without pay, these gentle- 
men handled the work as if it were their pri- 
vate business. Politics were eliminated, and 
everything proceeded along strict business 
lines. 

It was early determined that the construc- 
tion must be as economical as was consistent 
with common sense. All small elementary 
schools are of wood frame construction with 
outer walls in general covered with cement 
stucco and roofs of terra cotta tile. The 
larger buildings for high and junior high 
schools are of Class “C” construction with 
walls of brick, hollow tile, or concrete fin- 
ished with cement stucco and with tile roofs. 
These buildings are partly of one and partly 
two stories, ample exits being provided from 
the upper floors. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 





The prime object of those connected with 
this building program has been to get thor- 
oughly practical and modern schools, with all 
needed facilities, designed in accordance with 
the most advanced pedagogical ideas, and so 
constructed as to give the school children of 
Oakland the maximum accommodation for 
the money available. 


Theodore Roosevelt High School 
The design shown herewith was made for 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 


a proposed site facing a public park, but this 
site could not be obtained. The building will 
now be located on a block 300 feet square 
located on elevated ground between East 19th 
and East 20th Streets, and East 19th and 20th 


Avenues. 


The design for this site has not yet been 


fully prepared. 
University High School 


Mr. E. W. Cannon is the Associate Archi- 





THE BUILDING REVIEW 


tect on this school. It will accommodate 
1200 pupils and will stand on a level piece 
of land 488 feet by 700 feet, lying on the 
east side of Grove Street and extending from 
58th to Aileen Street, with an additional 
piece 130 by 200 feet, extending easterly to 
Dover Street. 

The design calls for a two story building 
extending across most of the Grove Street 
front and facing west toward that street. At 
one end is the Auditorium and at the other 
a partially inclosed court with a walled gar- 
den for an outdoor science laboratory. 


On the main axis of this building and op- 
posite the main entrance is a large library 
flanked by two inclosed quiet courts for out- 
door reading. Back of these occur two other 
courts which will serve for outdoor assembly 
rooms or study courts. These are surrounded 
by two-story portions of the building, most of 
the rooms being class rooms, with one large 
study hall connecting direct with the library. 

Special attention should be called to the 
effort that has been made to deaden the noise 
from Grove Street. A corridor is carried 
along that side of the building on both first 
and second floor and all class rooms are faced 
toward the protected interior courts. The 
only rooms facing Grove Street are Shops 
and Sewing rooms. The Auditorium is pro- 
tected by a broad lobby facing the street. 

The building is so planned that there are 
eight exterior entrances, ample and conven- 
ient circulation and six stairways. The toilet 
and locker facilities are conveniently distrib- 
uted, the departments well grouped, and the 
administration centrally located. 


A fully equipped cafeteria and teachers’ 
lunch room are provided in a central location 
adjoining the athletic fields. 


These athletic fields are located in the rear 
of the main building with separate fields for 
boys and girls. The gymnasium is located 
back of the fields on the piece of ground ex- 
tending to Dover Street. 


This school is unique in its organization 
and character. Although located in an Oak- 
land school building and constituting a part 
of the Oakland School Department, yet it is 
a practice school for the University of Cali- 
fornia pedagogical department, by whom it 
is conducted. The classes are kept small and 
are presided over both by régular trained 
teachers and by student teachers. ‘The teach- 
ing force is proportionately large and it was 
necessary to provide separate accommoda- 
tions for each class of teachers and supervi- 
63 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


sorial offices for trained 
each regular class room. 

It will be noted that there are two sizes 
of class rooms. Each accommodates twenty 
pupils but one-half are for those of junior 
high school age (7th, 8th and 9th grades) 
seated at desks, while the smaller rooms are 
for senior high school grades (10th, 11th, 
and 12th) seated in tablet-arm chairs. 

As this is a six-year high school accommo- 
dating all grades from the 7th to the 12th in- 
clusive, it has been so planned that the junior 
high school and senior high school pupils 
shall be kept separate as far as possible. 


teachers adjoining 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


The University High School is essentially 
an academic high school and hence the shops 
are minimized, while other departments such 
as science are very much emphasized. This 
emphasis is applied to all academic subjects. 

Some early studies for this school showing 
a building with a great court facing Grove 
Street are also shown herewith. 

Alexander Hamilton Junior High School 

Mr. Washington J. Miller is the associate 
architect on this school, which will accommo- 
date 1200 pupils of the 7th, 8th and 9th 
grades. 

It will stand on an irregular seven acre 
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PLOT PLAN OF VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


piece of land located on the west side of 35th 
Avenue opposite Galindo Street being a few 
blocks above the Foothill Boulevard. The 
land slopes slightly toward the south. 


The school will consist of a more or less 
closely connected group of buildings so ar- 
ranged as to allow ample space for the boys 
and girls athletic fields separated by the gym- 
nasium. 


The main administrative and class room 
unit will be two stories in height located on 
the upper side of the lot and facing the boys’ 
field to the south. To the eastward adjoin- 
ing 35th Avenue will be an auditorium seat- 
ing 1300. To the west will be a one story 

building for cafeteria, teachers’ lunch room, 


cooking classes and drawing. To the rear 
will be a centrally located library flanked by 
interior study courts similar to those in the 
University High School. Facing these courts 
on the rear will be study halls and class 
rooms while back of these will be the shops. 
The gymnasium is located in the southwest 
corner of the grounds. 


There is ample and convenient circulation, 
ample toilets and locker rooms conveniently 
distributed and a central administrative de- 
partment. 


This will be the first large junior high 
school erected in Oakland and, as such, it has 
been given most special study by the peda- 
gogical department. 





















SECOND FLOOR PLAN, ROCKRIDGE 


Bay School 
Mr. W. H. Ratcliff, Jr., is the associate 
architect on this school. 


THE BUILDING REVIEW 


It is a Neighborhood School accommodat- | 


ing 800 pupils of all grades from the Kinder- 
garten to the 9th grade inclusive, and is thus 
a combination of elementary and junior high 
school which makes it a particularly interest- 
ing problem. 

The design submitted herewith contem- 
plates the use of the present school building 
as a part of the new structure. This feature 
may be abandoned in which case the design 
will be revised. 

Ihe school will stand on the same block of 
land as the present school on the east side of 
San Pablo Avenue between 62nd and 63rd 
Streets and extending through to Herzog 
Street. The land is nearly level, and the 
building is placed well at the rear to avoid 
the noise from San Pablo Avenue. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The main building is two stories with a 
rear court and a one-story building back of 
same for the Kindergarten and primary 
departments, and the junior high school 
shops. 

The administration is centrally located, and 
grouped around it are the primary, elemen- 
tary and junior high school departments, so 
arranged that they can be kept separate with 
separate entrances, separate toilets, separate 
covered play spaces and separate yards. The 
interior court will serve as a charming play 
yard for the kindergarten and primary child- 
ren. 

The Assembly Hall is located on 62nd 
Street in such a way that it can be conven- 
iently entered from the street or from the 
school. 

Vocational High School 

Mr. John J. Donovan is the Associate 

Architect on this school. 
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PLAN, ROCKRIDGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


















PLOT PLAN, ROCKRIDGE 


As its name suggests, it is essentially a vo- 
cational school, although well rounded cour- 
ses are given equal to any high school. The 
vocational elements however, such as shops, 
sewing, millinery, cooking, drawing, com- 
mercial work, etc., are very much empha- 
sized. 

The school building is to be located on two 
level blocks each 250 feet by 528 feet, sep- 
arated by Filbert Street, bounded on the 
north and south by 28th and 26th Streets, 
and on the east and west by Myrtle and Lin- 
den Streets. 

The main building consists of a two-story 
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ELEVATION AND PLAN, STONEHURST ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


structure located on Myrtle Street and facing 
east with an auditorium seating 1000 persons, 
at one end and with a shop building 80 feet 
by 415 feet facing Filbert Street in the rear. 
The gymnasium will be on the other block 
next to Linden Street and will serve the boys 
and girls athletic fields which occupy the 
remaining portions of that block. Future 
additions can be made in the space separating 
the main building from the shops, and also at 
the ends of the shop building. The school is 
at present planned to accommodate 900 
pupils in highly specialized courses. 

The shops are particularly worthy of no- 
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DEWEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ALTERING 


tice. They will include -a cabinet shop, 
electrical shop, two auto shops, two machine 
shops, forge and weld shop, composing room, 
press room, and electrical and. mechanical 
laboratories, while close at hand will be an 
extensive drawing department. These shops 
which cover nearly an acre will be equipped 
with modern machinery valued at a quarter 
of a million dollars and will be among the 
most complete and best equipped shops in the 
country. 
Garfield School 

Mr. Harris Allen is the Associate Archi- 
tect on this school. 

The building will consist of a combination 
Auditorium-Gymnasium and Shops, which is 
a neighborhood school similar to the Bay 
School. It is located on the west side of 23rd 
Avenue between East 16th Street and East 
17th Street. 

The Auditorium will seat 750 of whom 210 
will be in permanent seats raised in tiers like 
an amphitheatre and 540 will be in movable 
seats which can be quickly loaded on special 
trucks and run under the stage, so that the 
level floor can be cleared for gymnasium use. 
This level floor is 50 feet by 75 feet and 
hence large enough for championship basket 
ball games. 

An ample stage is provided with good 
wings and with flanking three storied pavil- 
ions for dressing rooms and showers. 

The shops are located on the lower side of 
the building under the gallery seats. 

Elmhurst Junior High School 

Mr. L. S. Stone is the Associate Architect 
on this school. 

It is to be located on land adjoining the 
present Elmhurst School on the east side of 
Jones Avenue a few blocks below the Foot- 
hill Boulevard. 
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OLD BUILDING TO MATCH NEW WORK 


The present structure will form about one- 
third of the completed building and will con- 
tain administration, class rooms, drawing, 
sewing, library, lecture room, and shops, as 
well as toilets for boys and girls. The old 
building will be continued in use for the 
present as a part of the school. 

An interesting feature in the completed 
building will be the combination Auditor- 
ium-Gymnasium. This is a similar scheme 
to that for the Garfield School but worked 
out on a much larger scale. The stage itself 
will form the girls’ gymnasium while the 
level portion of the auditorium floor will 
form the boys’ gymnasium. The stepped 
seats and balcony will seat 800 while the 
movable seats on the level floor will seat 400. 
It will thus be possible to seat 800 without 
setting up the temporary seats or 1200 may 
be seated to watch a basket ball game or 
other athletic contests on the stage. This 
large stage will also be useful for large chor- 
uses and other exercises. Extensive bathing 
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facilities and other gymnasium accessories 
are arranged in one story wings on both sides 
of the auditorium. 

When completed, this school will accom- 
modate 1200 pupils. 


Elementary Schools 

Most of the elementary schools shown here- 
with are planned for future growth. In some 
cases, such as the Stonehurst and Webster 
Schools, the present building is only a small 
part of the future structure. 

Where plenty of land is available for play 
yards, the schools are only one story in height, 
but where the land is limited they are made 
two stories in height but without basements. 
The covered play spaces are provided for in 
one-story sheds adjoining the toilets. 

In most cases the assembly halls are to 
form a part of the future additions, but in the 
Stonehurst school it is a part of the first unit. 

The kindergarten and first grade rooms are 
in all cases made a special feature. 
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The Dewey school consists of the old 
wooden building remodelled and modernized 
by the removal of the exterior excrescences 
such as towers, dormers, etc., and covering 
the walls with cement stucco. To this is con- 
nected the new wing with four class rooms 
and a kindergarten. The connecting link 
consists of a covered corridor on one side of 
which is the new principal’s suite. 

In the Peralta school an interesting audi- 
torium is formed by combining two class 
rooms, a corridor and a teachers’ lunch room 
by means of folding partitions. The lunch 
room is elevated and forms the stage. 

The associate architects for these elemen- 
tary schools are as follows: 

Stonehurst school, H. G. Simpson; Web- 
ster school, C. W. McCall; Rockridge 
school, Miller & Warnecke. The Peralta 


and Dewey schools were entirely the work of 
the construction department of the Oakland 
Public Schools. 
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LEGISLATIVE BUILDING, CAPITOL GROUP, OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 


—WILDER & WHITE, Architects. 


THE WASHINGTON STATE CAPITOL’ 


By CHAs. H. BEBB, F. A. I. A. 


Down through all ages from the remotest 
antiquity to the present time the material and 
intellectual forces of all nations of the world 
that have attained to civilization have ex- 
pressed themselves in the architecture of their 
buildings. And the higher the civilization, 
the more equal and harmonious the develop- 
ment of all the faculties of the human mind, 
the more splendid restrained and dignified 
has been the expression recorded in these 
buildings. 

It was in those great days when the Colo- 
nies were made into a nation that the prob- 
lem of properly housing the state and 
national governments first presented itself— 
what was the spirit behind it and how was it 
met? Exhalted and fervent patriotism was 
in the minds and hearts of those great colo- 
nial gentlemen. This was the inspiration that 
bequeathed to the nation the White House, 
the national capitol, the state house in Bos- 


*Courtesy of Pacific Builder and Engineer. 
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ton, Portsmouth, Newport and Richmond, 
the University of Virginia and many other 
fine buildings of non public nature. 

In looking back, therefore, we find that 
Republicanism and Democracy and the gov- 
ernment of the people was conceived in the 
mind in veneration and expressed in indelible 
form in buildings that were noble and beauti- 
ful in art. The seed of American tradition 
was planted, American ideals, American in- 
spiration, and the names of L’Enfant, Thorn- 
ton Hallet, Hadfield and Bulfinch will go 
down in history as the architects of that per- 
iod who expressed in consummate form in 
space those ideals. 

In exactly one hundred years from the 
meeting of the first Congress of the United 
States under the constitution or in the year 
1889, Congress admitted the forty-second 
state into the union, the Territory of Wash- 
ington was advanced to statehood. The state 
constitution was adopted by the people, was 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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THE GARDEN 


SCHOOL LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
By HOWARD GILKEY* 


In their architectural program for the 
chools of Oakland, the supervising architect 
ind the chief of construction have had in 
mind the finished school building with an 
adequate landscape setting. With this 
thought, they have economically refrained 
irom elaborate ornamentation of exterior 
walls, except at important openings, counting 
upon the planting to add the decorative 
charm. 

In conformity with this ideal, the build- 
ings are set back as far as practicable to in- 





CLOSE VIEW OF PLANTING 
sure quiet and ample room for lawns and 
planting, while the fences about the play- 
grounds are placed a few feet back from the 
sidewalk or property line to allow for vines 
to grow and for masses of bright flowering 
shrubs to enliven the border plantation which 
serves to give privacy to the playground. 

Most playgrounds present a bare appear- 
ance which can be obviated by placing trees 
on the lines separating the units of recrea- 
tional area. 

The architect secures an expression of 


of Oakland Landscape Engineer. 











BUILDING WITHOUT LANDSCAPE EFFECT 
unity by making his main entrance and often 
a bay of the building contiguous with it, 
dominant over the rest of the structure by its 
superior size or height or by elaboration of 
detail. He seeks to draw attention to the 
dominant feature first. In like manner all 
planting should serve to accentuate this effect. 
Emphasis in planting is secured by the in- 
troduction of contrasting elements either in 
silhouette, texture, or color. The silhouette 
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PLANTING EMPHASIZING ENTRANCE 


























of the main mass of the planting should be 
of soft undulating lines, emphasis being at- 
tained by the sparing introduction of strong 
verticalities such as the Italian Cypress and 
the Irish Yew. Likewise the texture of the 
foliage masses is made homogeneous, accent- 
ing salient points by the contrast of bolder 
leaf forms such as the aralia and the acan- 
thus. In much the same way we must rely 
upon our wide variety of evergreen shrubs 
for our color background, enlivening the 
composition at the selected points by the 
bright color of flowers or berries used, pre- 
ferably in a single mass of color or in a 
studied balance of two or three colors. 


Where the emphasis of the planting design 
accentuates the architectural emphasis of the 
building, the unity of the whole is preserved. 
Nothing serves better to preserve the unity 


and simplicity of the school and its setting 





BIRDSEYE VIEW OF CAPITOL BUILDINGS, OLYMPIA, 
WASHINGTON 


—Wilder & White, Architects 

(Continued From Page 70) 
approved by Congress and President Harri- 
son issued the proclamation announcing the 
tact. At the same time there was granted to 
the new state a land grant of 132,000 acres 
of public land, the sale of which was to apply 
solely for public buildings at the state capi- 
tol. 

The first move looking towards the build- 
ing of a state capitol was in 1893 when the 
state legislature passed “An Act to provide 
for the location and erection of a capitol 
building and providing an appropriation 
therefor, and declaring an emergency.’ The 
first meeting of the state capitol commission 
with Governor J. H. McGraw as chairman 
was held July 26th, 1893. At this meeting 
there was authorized a notice to architects 
calling for competitive designs for a pro- 
posed capitol building and a program was 
formulated by the commission. On the final 
72 
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than an unobstructed front lawn which is 
kept open and free from flower beds. 


Base planting is the effective means of se- 
curing the transition between the lines of the 
building and the ground. On account of their 
adaptability and ease of upkeep, evergreen 
flowering shrubs should comprise the main 
mass of the parking, so selected as to pro- 
vide a succession of color at all seasons, es- 
pecially during the months when school is 
in session. ! 

The problem of color composition in Oak- 
land is simplified, since the buildings are to 
have a cement finish of warm gray, forming 
a neutral background against which color 
may be freely used. With the completion of 
the building program, Oakland will have 
structures of dignified architecture and ade- 
quate playgrounds in a setting of landscape 
charm. 


day set for the reception of competitive plans, 
December 14, 1893, one hundred and eighty 
sets of drawings had been sent in. They were 
judged by Professor Wm. R. Ware of Co- 
lumbia College. The award fell to Mr. 
Ernest Flagg of New York City and in May, 
1894, he was commissioned to proceed with 
the final drawings. The drawings for the 
toundation and basement of the capitol build- 
ing reached Olympia in September, and on 
November 8th the contract for the construc- 
tion of this work was awarded to Moffat 
Bros. of Spokane. Subsequently the com- 
pleted drawings reached Olympia and bids 
were received by the commission for the 
structure. The lowest bids exceeded one mil- 
lion dollars and all bids were rejected. In 
view of the stringent times and the economic 
conditions throughout the country, and from 
the fact that the selection and appraisal of 
the lands granted by Congress had not been 
completed, it was deemed advisable to post- 
pone construction to a future period. 

In the following state election Governor 
McGraw’'was succeeded by Governor Rogers. 
Governor Rogers was not in sympathy with 
the building of the proposed state capitol 
building, but the demand for offices and 
quarters for state officials had become im- 
perative and some action had to be taken. 
So it was decided to purchase the Thurston 
county court house and add a wing tto it, 
which the governor stated would care for the 
needs of the state for a hundred years. Pre- 
vision, however, was not Governor Rogers’ 
highest qualification, and in a short space of 
time it was found that the accommodations 
were entirely inadequate. Nothing, however, 





was done until 1909 when the legislature 
passed an act providing for the erection and 
completion of a capitol building. This act 
was found to be defective by the supreme 
court and was amended by an act of the legis- 
lature approved March 13th, 1911. It is 
under the provisions of this act that the pres- 
ent group plan of buildings is developing. 
At the first meeting of the state capitol 
commission in 1911 under Governor M. E. 
Hay’s administration, an exhaustive discus- 
sion ensued on state capitol requirements 
looking to the future as well as to the present. 
The fact had become pertinent that no single 
building could possibly house these growing 
requirements, consequently a grouping sy$- 
tem of buildings was decided upon, and it 
was resolved that a competition among archi- 
tects of the United States should be created 
calling for grouping plans and plans and a 
design for the Temple of Justice. The com- 


mission employed a professional adviser and 
a carefully drawn program for the competi- 
tion was prepared and adopted. On July 27, 
i911, thirty-three sets of drawings were sub- 
mitted. They were judged by a jury of three 
architects selected by the commission, and the 
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STATE CAPITOL GROUP, OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 





—WILDER & WHITE, Architects 


award fell to the firm of Wilder & White of 
New York. As soon as notified, these gentle- 
men came to Olympia to make personal study 
on the ground of all the local conditions. 
They were given six months in which to pre- 
pare and submit the final drawings for the 
group plan. When these drawings reached 
Olympia three days were spent by the entire 
state capitol commission in study and critical 
analysis of them and they were finally unani- 
mously approved and adopted as the Group 
System of Buildings for the state. 

In proceeding with the drawings for the 
Temple of Justice, a serious condition con- 
fronted the commission. The act had pro- 
vided a sum of money wholly and entirely 
inadequate for the purpose. After due delib- 
eration it was decided that the work should 
proceed only as far as the money authorized 
would permit, provided, however, that it was 
sufficient to put the building in such condi- 
tion that the supreme court, attorney general 
and law library could be moved into it. The 
architects were instructed to make their plans 
accordingly, and in 1912 the first section of 
the building, a body without a skin, was com- 
pleted at a cost within the appropriation. The 
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legislatures of 1913 and 1915 did not see fit 
to appropriate funds to complete the build- 
ing. In 1917 enough funds were appro- 
priated to complete the stone facing and fin- 
ish the interior and the building was accepted 
for the state by Governor Hart in 1920. 

The legislature of 1919 appropriated suf- 
ficient funds for the construction of the first 
office building in the group system to be 
known as the Insurance building. This build- 
ing is now practically completed. By reason 
of the enactment of the Governor’s Code Bill, 
House Bill No. 11, passed at the last session 
of the legislature, and for reasons of effi- 
ciency and economy in government adminis- 
tration, sundry changes are being completed 
in the interior arrangement to permit its tem- 
porary occupancy by the elective officers of 
the state until such time as the main legisla- 
tive building is erected. And this is the next 
building on the program. What shall this 
building and the buildings surrounding it 
express to the people? Shall this group ex- 
press the dignity and majesty of our govern- 
ment, shall it be the evidence of our intelli- 
gence and refinement and our justifiable 
pride in the importance of our state, named 
after the father of his country. As with un- 
erring judgment he approved the plans of 
L’Enfant for the Federal Capitol, would he 
approve this group system for the state 
named after him? Even as the city of Wash- 
ington is in its beauty and splendor the finest 
city in the United States, if not in the world, 
so should our group of government buildings 
be the finest of any state in‘the Union. We 
are creating them now that we may leave to 
the generations that come after us the expres- 
sion of our patriotism, our aspirations and 
ideals. And the cost is the gift of the nation. 
Every dollar of the indebtedness incurred 
will be returned when the Capitol Grant 
Lands are sold and their sound value as of 
today is estimated at over eight millions of 
dollars. 


COMPETITION TO SELECT ARCHITECT 
FOR LIBRARY 


A competition will be held to select an 
architect for the Los Angeles public library 
building and branch libraries to be erected 
under the $2,500,000 bond issue recently 
voted. The library board asked the city 
council for authority to appoint an architect 
direct. This request was denied and an 
architectural competition was recommended 
by council. The library board will have 
charge of the competition. The manner in 
which it will be conducted has not been deter- 
mined but the board will probably take up 
the matter very soon. 
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A THEATER FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


Walter Storey, Director of Exhibits of the 
American Red Cross, has completed some 
work which suggests a new architectural fea- 
ture for the modern school building. This 
is the day of visual education, when the 
teacher tries to visualize her instruction to 
the pupil. To make this easier, Mr. Storey 
says, doll theaters could be built into every 
classroom. These theaters can be built small 
enough to use pictures from the rotogravure 
section of the newspaper for scenery, while 
groups of characters can be cut from photo- 
graphs and mounted on cardboard for the 
“caste” and to provide action for the educa- 
tional play. 

Mr. Storey made a series of such minia- 
ture theaters for the Red Cross Convention 
at Columbia in October, to visualize Red 
Cross lessons in First Aid. For his first model 
he used a pasteboard box, cutting the cover 
into an arched framework for the stage and 
bending the bottom of the box semi-cylin- 
drically for the back of the theater. A floor 
was constructed of more pasteboard. The 
pictures for scenery and caste were slipped 
in and out through the open top and were 
easily adjustable, so that the theater could 
stage any number of shows. Red muslin 
formed an effective curtain and mirrors 
proved perfect footlights, reflecting the rays 
of the electric light bulb which had been 
placed in the opening at the top. Larger, or 
more durable, models of Mr. Storey’s educa- 
tional doll theater may be built from wood 
or from beaver board, while photographs 
can be proportionately enlarged for scenery 
and caste. 

These theaters were constructed by Mr. 
Storey to visualize some of the work of the 
American Red Cross. But the same idea, it 
is believed, would prove practical in the 
school. The cost of building such a theater 
would be small. It could be erected at the 
front of the classroom and such pictures 
could be selected for the “show” that Johnny 
would actually see, as well as hear, his les- 
sons in geography, history and hygiene. 

The Red Cross, to hold its Fifth Member- 
ship Roll Call November 11-24, has formed 
a peace program which provides service to 
disabled soldiers; disaster relief; promotion 
of public health; and aid for European war 
orphans. © 


Architect G.-F. Ashley, First National 
Bank Building, Oakland, requests catalogues 
and samples from firms in the west or who 
have agents or representatives here. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 


NOVEMBER 9 TO DECEMBER 10 


The Central Bureau of San Francisco or- 
ganizations recently announced that the date 
set for the Industrial and Civic Exposition 
is November 9th to December 10th in the 
Civic Auditorium. It was only through the 
loyal San Francisco spirit of two large or- 
ganizations which had engaged the auditor- 
ium for dates in November that the Central 
Bureau was able to obtain the auditorium 
for the exposition which forms a vital part of 
the San Francisco program of Dr. B. M. 
Rastall, industrial engineer for the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. 

The two organizations which gave way and 
postponed their dates were the Native Sons 
of the Golden West, which had planned to 
hold a bazaar in November for homeless 
children and the Mystic Shriners, who had 
chosen a date in the same month for their 


annual ball. Both recognizing the essential 


importance of the exposition to San Fran- 


| cisco’s advancement waived their prior rights 


to the use of the auditorium so that the ex- 
position might have four clear weeks for its 
educational purposes. 
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in THE CENTER OF THINGS 


AT OAKLAND 


Officers of the Central Banks—in the 
heart of Oakland—keep in close touch 
with industrial conditions and oppor- 
tunities of this city. 


Up-to-the-minute information will be 
gladly and freely given, upon request. 


National B k 
Central Savings an 
14th and Broadway, Oakland, California 
Savings Branch: 49th and Telegraph 
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Competitive plans are being prepared by 
five San Francisco architects for the develop- 
ment of the site for the new Masonic Home 
of California at Decoto, Alameda County. 
One building of the group will be erected 
immediately and will cost in the neighbor- 
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DANIEL GALLAGHER TEAMING 
MERCANTILE AND REALTY CO. 


hood of $200,000. = Teaming and General Contracting z 
The competition will close about October = CEMENT = 
6th. The following is a list of the architects 2 : 
i ita = PIG IRON MOULDING SAND = 
participating: 3 FIRE BRICK CORE SAND = 
Wm. Mooser, J. W. Dolliver, P. Righetti = COKE AND COAL FOUNDRY CLAY : 

. , & ' = PORTLAND CEMENT GANNISTER 2 

Carl Werner and B. J. Joseph. 3 GRAVEL 3 
Architect Sylvain Schnaittacher, 233 : 2-174 Beale 8 i 
Post St., San Francisco, has been selected as : ae ee ee : 
official adviser. 2 Phone Kearny 407 San Francisco, Calif. = 
Architect 7. O. Wallingford of Phoenix, T stisiiaaeiiaiimenatenmnanian a 
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Arizona, has moved into new and larger 
offices at 310 Heard Building. He writes us 
that business is good in that territory and is : 
showing improvement. 


Architect F. H. Weeks who has been at : Thomas Day Co. 


/5 Post Street for many years has moved to = 
new quarters at 369 Pine Street, San Fran- LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


TULLE LULL = 


Cisco. 


Architect H. B. Dunn, 6665 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, has opened a branch 
at 257 E. Colorado Street, Pasadena. 

Architect C. R. Spink moved from 6751 


Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles to 6756 
Hollywood Boulevard. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
725 Mission St. 


LOS ANGELES 
209-10 Brockman Bldg. 
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WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


The first regular Chapter meeting of the season will 
be held at Pig’n Whistle, 1009 Second Avenue, Thursday, 
October 6th. Dinner, 6 P. M. Meeting immediately 
thereafter. Price of dinner, $1.00. 


This is an important meeting and members should 
make a special effort to attend. Special questions that 
will come before the Chapter for action are as follows: 


1. The Chapter’s position regarding a proposed amend- 
ment to the By-Laws of the Institute reducing the num- 
ber of delegates to the Conventions. As the By-Laws 
now read, each Chapter is entitled to two delegates plus 
one additional for each ten Institute members, distant 
Chapters being allowed proxies if one-half of its delega- 
tion is present. With the increased size of the Institute 
a reduction in the representation has appeared desirable 
in the interests of economy and to prevent the Con- 
ventions becoming to unwieldly. The Chapter will have 
on this proposal, the recommendations of its Executive 
Committee and its Committee on Institute Affairs. 


2. The Chapter should decide at this meeting whether 


they desire to have an exhibition during the coming sea- | 


son. The Exhibition Committee reported at the last 
Annual Meeting that an exhibition was recommended 
every two years. That appears to call for an exhibition 
next spring. . The Chapter should decide this early so 
that necessary preliminary arrangements can be made. 

As a special feature of the meeting Mr. Jesse A. Jack- 
son, Engineer of the Seattle Zoning Commission, will 
explain the work of the Commission to date, showing 
the various study maps prepared for the Commission’s 
use, such as automobile and pedestrian traffic, assessed 
valuations, existing building use, height and area condi- 
tions, etc. The Commission has been steadily at work 
and will soon have a final zoning ordinance in prepara- 
tion. 

Zoning is a subject with which the Chapter has been 
activly interested and it should welcome this opportunity 
to hear what the Seattle Commission has accomplished 
and give it continuous support and co-operation. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER, AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


A Regular meeting of the San Francisco Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, was held on Thursday 
evening, 8 P. M., September 15th, 1921, in the Archi- 
tectural Club Rooms. 

The meeting was called to order by President Geo. A. 
Applegarth. The following members being present: 

Messrs, W. B. Faville, L. M. Upton, H. E. Burnett, 
A. G. Headman, Col. Wood, J. J. Donovan, E. Coxhead, 
J. S. Fairweather, S. Schnaittacher, E. B. Hurt, Morris 
Bruce, S. D. Willard, John Bakewell, Jr., Arthur Brown, 
Jr., G. A. Applegarth, Wm. Mooser. 


Minutes 


Minutes of the Special Meetings held on August 9th 
and September 6th, were read and approved. 


Committee Reports 


Committee on Legislation reported that the so-called 
“Burnett Housing Act,” which was to go into effect 
September 1, 1921, has become inoperative by filing of a 
referendum petition and that the laws of 1917 will con- 
tinue to be enforced. 
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The Nominating Committe reports as follows: 

“Your Committee appointed to nominate an Official 
Ticket of Officers to serve the San Francisco Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects for the coming 
year, begs to report as follows: 

“President: Geo. A. Applegarth; Vice-President, Ernest 
Coxhead; Secretary and Treasurer, J. S. Fairweather. 

“To new members for the Board of Directors: Harris 
Allen, Henry H. Meyers. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Arthur Brown, August Headman, Morris M. Bruce, 

S. Schnaittacher, W. B. Faville, Chairman.” 
New Business 

Moved and carried that the Chapter endorse the Direc- 
tors stand in resigning the sustaining membership in the 
California Housing and Building Institute, and that other 
sustaining members who had joined at the instance of the 
San Francisco Chapter be notified of our stand. 

Moved and carried that it was the opinion of the San 
Francisco Chapter that the delegates to the Annual 
Convention be restricted to a smaller number. 

Moved and carried that the findings of the Judiciary 
Committee in regard to the Don Lee case be received 
and placed on file. 

Moved and carried that the Chapter extend an invita- 
tion through Chief Murphy to the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Engineers to hold their convention in 
San Francisco for 1922. 

Mr. Frederick Whitton addressed the meeting in re- 
gard to the benefits of the B-B Fund. 

Moved and carried that the chair appoint a Committee 
to see if some action cannot be taken in regard to rais- 
ing funds for the B-B Campaign. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 

J. S. Fairweather, Secretary. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


Of The Building Review, published monthly at San Francisco, 
California, for October, 1921, State of California, County of 
San Francisco, 

Before me, C. B. Sessions, Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared, E. D. Mc- 
Donald, the Business Manager of The Building Review, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
of the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: . 

Publisher, Building Review Company, 410 Hobart Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

Editors, Harris Allen and Henry H. Gutterson. 

Managing Editor, none. ‘ 

Business Manager, E. D. McDenald, 410 Hobart Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

2. That the owners are: (Gives names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Harris Allen, Central Bank Bldg., Oakland. 

H. R. Braden, 50 Main St., San Francisco. 

H. F. Collier, 1312 Edgehill St., Burlingame. 

E. D. McDonald, 410 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 

J. A, Drummond, 230 28th Avenue, San Francisco. 

Henry H. Gutterson, 278 Post St., San Francisco. 

A. Hoffman, 653 Fifth Avenue, San Francisco. , 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of Septem- 


ber, 1921. 
C. E. SESSIONS, 


Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco, State of California. 
(My commission expires May 26, 1924.) 


